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POETRY. 


CHILDHOOD. 


O happy childhood! dreamy time 
When care nor sorrow comes not near; 
Earth seems to thee but in her prime, 
An Eden fair with blossoma rare, 
And sunshine bright thro’ al] the year. 


The song of birds on leafy trees, 
' The noise of babbling brook and riil, 
And sighing of the summer breeze 
Among the flowers on woodland bowers, 
Thy heart with sweetest music thrill. 


When toil is o'er, and tired and sad 
We trudge alung the dusty way, 
. How sweet to know young hearts and g!ad 
Will smile away the cares of toil 
Till with them we must romp and play. 


Y oarth would seem a dosert drear 
Were there no passion-flowers at home, . 
With song and smile and kiss to cheer 
When o’er our way by nigbt and day, 
The shades of grief and sorrow come. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR EB, BULWER LYTTON. 


[CONTINTED.) 


SWEYN’S DEATH. 

It was one day inthe height of summer, that 
found the Sire de Graville in the marches of Wales 
at a Benidictine convent. De Graville had just dined 
with the abbot, in whom he had discovered a Norman 
brother, 

“How camest thou in England?’ asked the abbot, 
abruptly, 

“Sauf you reverence,” answered De Graville, “not 
wholly for reasons different from those that bring thee 
hither, In a word ambition brought thee te Eugland 
and ambition brings me hither.” 

“Hem! and how? Mayest thou thrive better than 
in this sus-stye?” 

_ “You remember,” renewed De Graville, “that Lau- 
franc, the Lombard, was pleased to take interest in my 
fortunes, then not the most flourishing, and after his 


~ 


return from Rome, with the pope’s dispensation for 
Count William’s marriage with hia cousin he became 
William’s-most trusted adviser. Both William and 
Lanfrane were desirous to set an example of learning 
to our Latinless nobles and therefore my scholarship 
found grace in their eyes. In brief—since then I have 
prospered and thriven. I have fair lands by the Seine 
free from the clutch of merchant or Jew. I have 
founded a convent, and slain some hundreds of Breton 
inanraders. Need I say that I am in high favor. 
Now it so chanced that a cousin of mine, Hugo de 
Magnaville, a brave lance and franc-rider, chanced to 
murder his brotber in a little domestic affray, and be- 
ing of conscience tender and nice, th@deed preyed on 
him, and he gave his lands to Odo of Bayeux, and set 
off to Jerusalem. There, having prayed at the Tomb,”’ 
(the knight crossed himself) “he felt at once miraca- 
lously cheered and relieved; but, journeying back, 


mishaps befell him. He was made slave by some in- . 


‘fidel, to onc of whose wives he soughtto bo gallant, | 


par amours, and only escaped at last by setting fire 
to paynim andprison. Now, by the aid of the Virgin, 
he has got back to Rouen, and holds his own lands 
again in fief from proud Odo, as a knight of the 
bishop’s. It so happened, that passing homeward 
through Lycia, before thease misfortunes befell him, 
he made friends with a fellow-pilgrim who had just re- 
turned, like himself, from the Sepulcher, but not light- 
ened like him, of the load of his crimes. The poor 
palmer lay broken-hearted and dying, in the hut of an 
eremite, where my cousin took shelter; and, learning 
that Hugo was on his way to Normandy, he made 
himself known as Sweyn, the once fair and proud 
Earl of England, eldest son to old Godwin, and father 
to Haco, whom our count still holds as a hostage. He 
besought Hugo to intercede with the count for Haco’s 
specdy release and return, if King Edward assented 
thereto; and charged my cousin, moreover, with a 
letter to Harold, his brother, which Hugo undertook 
to send over. Fy good luck, it s0 chanced that, 
through all his sore trials, Cousin Hugo kept safe 
around his neck a leaden effigy of the Virgin. The 
infidels disdained to rob him of lead, little dreaming 
the worth which the sanctity gave to the metah To 
the back of the image Hugo fastened the letter, and 
so, though somewhat tattered and damaged, he had it 
still with him on arriving in Rouen. 

“Knowing, then, my grace with the count, and not, 
despite absolution and pilgrimage, much wishing to 
trust himeelf in the presence of William, who thinks 
gravely of fratricide, he prayed me to deliver the 
megsege, and ask leave to send to England the letter.” 
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“It is a long tale,’’ quoth the aLbot. | 
“Patience, my father! 1 am nearly atthe end. 
Nothing more in seasun could chance for my fortunes. 
Kuow that William has been long moody, and anxious 
as to matters in England. The secret accounts lhe 
rec: ives from the Bishop of London, make him see 
that Edward's beart is much alienated from lim, es- 
ecially since the count has had danghbters and sons; 
for, as thou knowest, William and Edward both tuok 
vows of chastity in youth, and William got absolved 


froma his, while Edward hath kept fiim to the plight™ 


Not long ere my cousin cae back, William had heard 
that Edward had acknowledged his kinsman as nat 
ural heir vo his throne, Greived and troubled at this, 
William had said in my hearing, ‘Would that amidet 
yon statues of,steel, there were some coul head and 
wise tongne I could trust with my interests in Eng- 
land! and would that 1 could devise fitting plea aud 
excuse for an envoy to Harold the earl!’ Much had I 
mused over these words, and a light-hearted man was 
Mallet de Graville when, with Sweyn’s letter in hand, 
he went to Lanfranc the abbot and said, ‘Patron anu 


father! thou knowest that I, almost alone of the Nor- | 


man kuights, have studied the saxon language. And 
ifthe duke wants messenger and plea, liere stands the 
messenger, and in this band is the piea.’ Then I told 

‘my tale. Laufrane went at once to Duke William. 

By this‘time, of tho Atheling’s death had arrived, 
and things looked more bright to my liege. Duke 
William was pleased to summun me siraightway, and 
give me his instructions, So over the sea 1 came 
alone, save siugla.squire, reached London, learn«d 
the king and his court were at Winchester «but with 
them I had little to do,) and that Harold the earl was 
at the head of his forces in Wales against Gryftyth 
the Lion King. The earl had sent in baste fur a 
picked and chosen band of his own retainers, on his 
demesnes near the city. Tuese 1 joined, and learning 
thy name at the monastery near Gloucester, I stupped 
here to tell thee my news and hear thine.” 

“Dear brother,” said the abbot, Iooking enviously 
-on the knight, “would that, like thee, instead of en- 
tering the church, I had taken up arms! Alike once 
was «ur lot, well born and penniless. Ah me!—thoh 

art now like a swan on the river, and I as the shell on 
the rock.” 

“Cheer thee, old friend,” said the knight, pityingly, 
“better times may come yet. Meanwhile, now to 
affairs. For all 1 bear strengthens all William has 
heard, that Harold the earl is the first man iu Eug- 
land. Is it not so?” | 

“Truly and without dispute.” 

“Is he married or celibate? For that is a question 
that even his own men seem to answer cquivocally.” 

“Why, all the wandering miustrels have songs, I 
am told by those who comprehend this barbarous 
tongue, of the beauty of Zaitha pulchra, to whom it 

is said the earl is betrothed, or it may be worse. But 
he is certainly not married, for the dame is akin to 
Lim within the degrees of the Church.” 

“Hem, not mariied! that is well; aud this Algar, or 


Elgar, he is not now with the Welsh, | hear.” 

“No, sore ill at Chester with wounds and much 
chaffing, for he hath sense to eee that his cause is 
lost. ‘The Norwegian fleet bas been scattered over 
the sees by the eari’s ships; like birds in a storm. 
The rebel Saxons who joined Gryfiyth under Algar 


have been so beaten, that thuse who survive have de 


in his last defiles, and can not much longer resist this 
stout foe who by valorous St. Michael, is truly a great 
captain. As soon as Gryffyth is subdued, Algar will 


as thou hintest, set her to work again.” 

The Norman knight mused a few moments before 
he said— 

“] understand, then, that there is no man in the 

land who is peer to Harold—not, I suppose, Tostig his 
brother?” 
“Not Tostig, surely, whom naught but MHarold’s 
repute keeps a day in his earldom. But of late—for 
he is brave and skillful in war, he hath done much to 
command the respect, though he cannot win back the 
love of his fierce Northumbrians, for he hath bolpen 
the carl gallantly in his invasion of. Wales, both by 
sea and land. But Tostig shines only by his brother's 
light; and if Gurth were more ambitious, Gurth alone 
would be Harold’s rival.” | 

Tbe Norman, much satisfied with the information 


acute and curious, now rose ty depart. 
wistfully, said in a low voice. 

of England?” 

he can win Harold.” 


mans, and will fight stiffly.” 


royal line is extinct with Edward, save in a child, 
whom I hear no man name as a successor; the old no 
| bility are gone, there is no reverence for old names; 


is decayed in its timbers; the martial spirit of the 
Saxon is half rotted away in the subjugation to 3 


the desire of money eats up all manhood; the people 


Danes; and William, once victor, would have but to 
prowise to retain the old laws and liberties, to esata! lish 
bimeelf as firmly as Canute. The Anglo-Danes might 
trouble him sumewhat, but rebellion would become 4 
weapon in the hands of a schemer like Williams He 
would bristle all the land with castles and forts, and 
hold it as acamp. My poor friend, we shall live yet 
to exchange gratulations—thou pre late of some fal 
English see, and I baron of broad English lands.” 

“I think thou art right,” said the tall abbot cheerily, 
“and marry, when the day comes, I will at least fight 
for the duke. Yea—thou art right,” he continued, 
locking rownd the dilapidated walls uf the cell; “all 
here is worn out, and naught can restore the realm, 
save the Norman William, or—” 

“Or whof” 

“Or the Saxon Harcld. But thou goest to see him— 
judge for thyselt.” 

“I will do so, and heedfully,” said the Sire de Gre 
ville; and embracing his friend, he renewed his journey: 


the Church is as decripit in spirit as thy lath monastry | 


thns gleaned from the abbot, who, despite his ignorance | 
of the Saxon tongue, was, like all his countrymen, | 
‘the abbot, | 
detaining him a few moments, and looking at him | 


“What thinkest thou are Count William's chances 
“Good, if he have recourse to stratagem—sure if 
“Yet, take my word, the English love not the Nor | 
“That I believe. But it fighting must be, I see it 
will be the fight of a single battle, for there is neither | 


fortress nor mountain, to admit of long warfure, And | 
look you, my fiiend everything here is worn out! The | 
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serted their chief, and Gryffyth himself is penned up | 


be crushed in his retreat, ike a bloated spider in his | 
web; and then Englaud will have rest, unless our liege, | 


clergy, pot brave and learned, but timid and ignorant; 


have been acenstomed to foreign monarchs under the | 
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HAROLD. 


The sun had just cast its last beams over the 
breadth of water into which Conway, or rather Cyn- 
wy, “the great river,” merges its winding waves. Not 
at that time existed the matcliless castle, whichis now 


‘the monument of Edward Plantagenet, and the boast 


of Wales. But besides allthe beauty the spot took 
from nature, it had even some claim from ancient art. 
A rude fortress rose above the stream of Gyffin, out 
of the ruins of some greates Roman hold, and vast 
ruins of a former town lay round it; while opp site 
the furt, on the huge and ragged promontory of Go- 
garth, might still be seen, forlorn and gray, the 
wrecks of the imperial city, destroyed ages befure by 
lightning. 

All these remains of a power and a pomp that 
Rome in vain had bequeathed to the Briton, were full 
of pathetic and solemn interest, when blent with the 
thought, that on yonder steep, the brave prince of a 
race of heroes, whose line transcended, by ages, all 
the other royalties of the North, awaited, awidst the 
ruins of man, and in the stronghold which nature yet 
gave, the hour of his doom. 

Agreeably to the peculiar usages of Saxon military 
skill, which seems to have placed all strength in 
dykes and ditches, as being perhaps the clicapest and 
readiest outworks, a new trench had been made round 
the fort, on two sides, counecting on the third and 
fourth with the streams of Gyffin and the Conway. 
But the boat was rowed up to the very walls, and the 
Norman, springing to land, was soun ushered into 
the presence of the carl. 7 

Harold was seated before a rude table, and bend. 
ing over a rough map of the great mountain of Pen- 
maen; @ lamp of iron stood beside the map, though 
the air was yet clear. 

The earl ruse, as De Graville, entering with the 
proud but easy graco habitual to his countrymen, 
gaid, in his best Saxon— 

“Hail to Earl Harold! William Mallct de Gra- 
ville, the Norman, greets him, and brings him news 
from beyond the seas.” 

There was only ono seat in that baro room—the 
seat from which the earl had risen. He placed it with 
sinple courtesy before his visitor, and leaving himself 
against the table, said, in the Norman tongue, which 
he spoke fluently 

“Itis no slight thanks that I owe to the Siro de 
Graville, that he hath undertaken voyage and jour: 
ney on my behalf; but before.you impart your news, 
I pray you to take rest and fogd.”. 

“Rest will not be unwelcome; and food, if unre- 
stricted to goats’ cheese and kid-flesh—laxuries new 


to my palate—will not be untempting; but neither 


food nor rest can I take, noble Harold, before I. ex- 
cuse myself, as a foreigner, for thusssmewhat infrivg- 
Ing your laws by which we are banished, and ac- 


_knowledging gratefully the courteous behavicr I have 


met from thy countrymen notwithstanding.” 

“Pair sir,” answered Harold, ‘pardon us if, jealous 
of our laws, we have secmed inhospitable to those 
who would meddle with them, But the Saxon is never 
more pleased than wiien the, foreigner visits him only 


.a8 the friend: to the many who settle among us for 


commerce—Fleming, Lombard, German anid Saracen 
—we proffer shelter and welcome; to the few who, 
like thee, Sir Norman, venture over the ecas but to 
serve us, we give frank cheer and {ree hand:”’ 


Agrecably surprised af this gracious reception from 
the son of Godwin, the Norman pressed the hand ex- 
tended to him, and then drew forth a small-case, and 
related accurately, and with feeling, the meeting ot 
his cousin with Sweyn, and Sweyn’s dying charge. 

‘The ear listened, with eyes bent on the ground, and 
face turned from the lamp: and when Mallet had 
concluded his recital, Harold gail, with an emotionhe 
struggled in vain to repress-— 

“I thank you cordially, gentle Norman, for kind- 
‘ness kindly rendered! l—l—” The voice faltered. 
“Sweyn wes very dear to me in his sorrows! We 
heard that he had died in Lycia, and grieved much 
and lung. So, afterhe had thas spoken to your cousin 
he—lhe—Alas! O, Sweyn, my brother!” 

“ITe died,” said the Norman, soothingly; “but 
shriveu and absolved; and my cousin says, calm afid 
hopeful, as they die ever who bave knelt at the Sa- 
vior’s tomb!” 

Harold bowed his head, and turned the case that 
held the letter again and again in his hand, but weuld 
not venture toopenit. The knight himself, touched 
by a griel so simple and manly, rose, with the delicate 
instinct that belongs to sympathy, and retired to the 
duor, without which yet waited the officer who had 
conducted him. | 

Harold did not attempt to detain him, but followed 
him across the threshuld, and briefly commanding the 
officer to attend to his gnest as tohimself, suid, “With 
the morning, Sire de Granville, we shall meet again; 
I sce that you are one to whom I need not excuse 
man's nattral emotions.” 

“A noble presence!” mu'tered the knight, as he de 
ascended the stairs; “but he hath Norma, at least, 
Norze blood in his veins on the distaff side. Fair 
sir!"—(this aloud to the officer)—‘any meat save the 
kid-flesh, I pray thee, and any drink save the mead.” 

“Fear not, guest,” said the officer; “fur Tost'g the 
earl hath two ships in yon bay, and hath sent.us sup- 
plics that would please Bishop William of London; four 
iostig the ear] is a téothsome man.” 

“Commend me, then. to Tostig the earl,” said the 
knight; he is an carl after my own heart.” 

On re-entering the room, Harold drew the larg, 
bolt across the door, opened the case, and took forth 
the distained and tattered scroll: — 

‘\Vhen this comes to thee, Harold, the brother of 
thy childish days will sleep in the flesh, and be lost to 
men’s judgment and earth’s wee in the spirit. I have 
knelt at the Tomb; but no dova hath como forth from 
the eloud—no stream of grace hath re-baptized the 
child of wrath! They tell mo now—monk and priest 
teil mo—that I have atoned all my sins; that the 
dread were gold is paid; that I may enter the world 
Sf men with a avirit free from the load, and aname re- 
deemed from the stain. Think so, O, forother!—bid 
my father(if eatiil he lives, the dear old man!) think so 
—tell Gicha to think it—and ch, teach Taco, my son, 
to hold the beli-fas atruth! Warold, again 1 com- 
mend to thee my eon; be to himas a futher! My 
death surely releases him as 2 hostage. Let him not 
grow up in the court of the stranger, in the land of 
our foes. Let his fact, in his youth, climb the green 
holts of England—Ict his eyes, ere sin dims them, 
drink the blhie of her skies! When this shall reach 


thee, thou, in thy calm, effortless strength, wilt be 
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more great Godwin our father. Power came to him 
with travail ond through toil, the geld of craft and 
force. Power is born to thee as streng:h to the strong 
man; it gathers around thee as thou movest; it is not 
thine aim, it is thy nature to be great. Shield my child 


with thy might: lead him forth from the prison-house | 


by thy serene right hand! 1 ask not for lordships 
and earldums as the appanagoof his father; train him 
not to be rival to thee:—I ask but for freedom, and 
Englich air! So, counting on thec O Harold, I turn 
my face to the wall, and hush my wild heart to 
peace!” 

The scroll dropped noiseless from Harold’s hand. 

“Thus,” said he mournfully, “hath passed away less 
a life than a dream! Yet of Sweyn, in our childhood, 
was Godwin most proud; wlio so lovely in peace, so 
terrible in wrath? My mother taught him the songs 
of the Baltic, and Iilda led his steps through the 
woodland with tales of hero and seald. Alone, of onr 
house he had the gift of the Dane, in the flow of 
fierce song, and for him things lifeless had being. 
Siately tree from which all the birds of heaven sent 
forth their carol where the falgon took roost, whence 
the mavis flew forih in its glee—how art thon blasted 


and seared, bough and core!—sinit by the lightning, . 


and consumed by the worm!” 

He paused, and, though none were by, he long 
shaded his brow with his baud. 

“Now,” thought he, ashe rose, and siowly paced 
the chamber, “now to what lives yet cn ecarth—his 
son? Often hath my mother urged me on belalf of 
these hostages; and often have 1 sent tc reclaim them. 
Smooth and false pretexts have met my own demand, 
and even the remonstrances of Edward himself, But 
surely, now that William hath permitted this Norman 
to bring over the letter, he will assent to what it hath 
become a wrong and an insult to refuse; and Haco 
will return to his father’s land, and Wolvoth to his 
mother’s arms.” 


A 


LESSUNS IN GEOLOGY, No. 18. 


- Tho facta stated, and principles involved in our last 
lesson, will be fouud of imiportauce, when you come 
to study the geological thecry about dikesof lava or 
basalt which are discovered in the masses, or in the 
beds of other rocks. 

You will find it a good iutelectual exercise to pic- 
ture to yourself one of these volcanic mountains, it 
has been once filled with melted matter, which is now 
withdrawn, and the volcano has become extinct. It 
was once covered and enveloped by sand and scurin; 
but since then rains and torrents have washed away 
the loose sand and volcanic niad, and only the more 
bard and solid materials of the mountain are left. 7 

Mountains of this kind are met with, not only ia 
France‘and Sicily, but in England, Scotland and Jre- 
land, as you will find iu the progress of our Lessons. 

The last lesson will have taught you that, in the 
progress of ceuturies, very great changes must uec- 
essarily take place iu the configuraticn, or in what 
may be called, the physiognomy of volcanic moun- 
tains. ‘Think—bow the expansive power of the heat 


below may be cracking the sides of the mountains in- 
to fissures through which streams of lava flow;—how 
the clifis or the walls of the cratcr may be falling 


into the tremendous chasm as the result of the dilap- 
idating action of fire;—lhow volumes of lava may be 
filling up gullies and ravines, and by this means 
check or change the course of rivers;—how rains, 
melted snow, and rivulets may be wearing away and 
removing to a distance, the sand, the dust, and the 
soil which had settled on the sides uf the hill;—and, 
how these and other agencies may be annually and 
constantly cliang‘ug the outward character of moun- 
tain ridges. The knowledge of these changes is an 
important element in the study of geology, 

To assist you in the knowledge of these changes, 
perhaps the best. way, instead of distracting you with 
a variety of illustrations from several volcanoes of 
the globe, is to fix your attention upon the changes in 
the aspect of one mountain—such ag Vesuvius. 


In the last lesson you were placed upon a safe ledge 


of voleanie rock which overhung the tremendous cra- - 


ter, and from whieh you could command a view of the 
burning lake, and of the conical formation cf fumer- 
oles. In the present lesson, imagiue that some vears 
or gencrations shail have passed away, and that then 
you revisit that same cliff. The whole eccno is 
changed. Tho lava docs not boil. The fumeroles 
emit no volumes of vapor, or jetaaf cinder. The eter- 
nal fires have retired to their retreats in the deep 
caverns of Vultan. 
burned and boiled, is cooled and consolidated into a 
firm plain—if plain may be called what is eo jagged, 
rugged, and ruinous. 

Leave thatrugged scene in a state of rest. 
course of years, the volcano again stirs up deep foun- 
dries below, and awakes all its smithies into activity. 
Volumes of lava boil up. 


tween the conical peaks. ‘They flow into the empty 


vents and hollow fissures, fill them up, become hard- | 


ened into masses or dikes, and make the surface ap- 
pear almost a perfect level. After many centuries or 
ages, a section of this part of the mountain comes, by 


some means or other, to be exposed to thu view of a | 
geoldgist; and then, the multifarious formation of tle — 


rock is accounted for, by him, ou the principles of the 
intermittent activities of volcanocs. 


The changes which I have just described, are alter- . 
ations which are produced in the internal structure of © 
There are also other changes which | 


the mountain. 
take place ina voleano’s outward physiognomy, or 
external aspect, so as to make the mountain look dif- 
ferent in the landscape. The character of these vari. 
ations, also, will help you in the study of Geology. — 

The volcanic region best known to the ancients is 
that of Sicily, and Campania in Italy—but especially 
that of Naples; for they have handed down to us tol- 
erably distinct and well-connected records of the his- 
tory of Vesuvius, which the Italians of the present day 
call by the name of Somma. 


Before the Christian era there is no record—there is’ | 
not evel a tradition or a poetical myth, of Vesuvius | 


having been in.a state of activity. Ifsuch had ever 
been known, Strabo would have given an account of 
it; for in the Fifth Book of his Geography, he: nar. 


rates the terrific earthquakes and convulsions which — 


had taken place several times iu the Island of Pithe- 
cusa, now called Ischia, a little to the north cf the 
Bay of Naples. Of any disturbance in Vesuvius be 
gays nothing. 
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ADVENTURE WI 
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TH A- SERPENT. 
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ADVENTURE WITH A SERPENT. 


One hot, sultry day, while residing in British 
Guiana, feeling tired with unsuccessful sport, I threw 
my fishing lines and drew the canoe to the river’s 
edge for the purpose of refreshing myselfin the water. 
[aving done this I stretched myself half-dressed upon 
the benches of the bout, placing my loaded gun at my 
head ready fora shot ifa chance should occur. In 
this position I fell asleep. : 

‘How long I slept I know net, but I was aroused by 
a curious sensation as if some animal were licking my 
toot. In that state of half-stupor felt immediately 
after waking from sleep, I cast my eyes downward, 


and never till my dying day sball I forget the thrill of 


horror that passed through my frame on perceiving 
the head and neck of a monstrous serpent covering 
my foot with saliva, preparatory, as it immediately 
flashed upon my mind, to commence the process of 
swallewing it. 

I had faced death in many shapes on the ocean, on 
the battle-field, but never till thet moment had I sup- 
posed he could approach mo in a guise so terrible. 
Fura moment, and but amoment, I was fascinated; 
but recollection of my danger soen came to my aid, 
and I quickly withdrew my fuvot from the monster, 
which was all the while glaring upon me with basilisk 
eyes, and at the same time grasped my gun. The 
reptile, apparently disturbed by my movement, (I 
conceived it had previously taken me fora dead car- 
cass,) drew ils head below the level of the canoe. I 
had just sufficient time to raise myself up, pointing 
the muzzle of my gun in the direction of the serpent, 
when its head and neck again appeared, moving back- 
ward and forward as if in search of the object it had 
lost. ‘he muzzle of my gun was within a yard of it; 
my finger was on the trigger. I fired, and it receiv- 
ed the shot in its head. 

Rearing up part of its body into the air with a bor- 
r.ble hiss, which made my blood run cold, and by its 
cuntortions displaying to my sight a great part of its 
enormous bulk which had hitherto cecaped my notice, 
it seemed ready to throw itself upon me and embrace 
me? in its monstrous coils. Dropping my gun, by a 
single stroke of the paddles, | made the canoe shoot 
up the stream out of his reach. Just as I was escap- 
ing I could perceive that the shot had taken effect, 
and that the blood was beginning to drop from the 
serpent’s head. But the wound appeared rather to 
have enraged than subtued him. Uunfortunatley all 
my shot was expended, or I would, ata safer distance, 
have given him a second salution of the same kind. 
All that I have described tock place in a much shorter 
time than [ have taken up in describing it. 

As I went up the stream with all the velocity | 
could impart to the canoe, I heard the reeds among 
Which the animal had taken refuge, crushing under 
its weight. I never once thought of the lines I had 
left, but hurrying the canoe as fast as it could go 
through the water, was not long iu reaching the 
landing place below my friend’s house. 

_Hastily mcorivg the boat 1 jumped ashore and bur- 
ried up tu the house, and you may be certain lost no 
time in recounting my almost miraculous escape and 
the wound which L had inflicted upon the animal. 

“In that case,” said Mr. H., “it cannot cecape, and 
We must immediately go in search of it.” 


Instantly summoning Cesar, a black servant, he 
told him to get the guns ready and bring two of hie 
fellows with bim. 


“Tf you choose to assist us in finishing the adven- 
ture you have begun,” said he, “and to have a sec- 
ond encounter with your novel antagonist, we can 
show you some of the best and most dangerous sport 
our country affords.” 


I protest that nothing was further from my inten- 
tions than staying behind, adding that had not my 
shot being expended, we shonld not have parted on 
such easy terms. 


Just as we finished speaking, Ceesar, reappeared, 
himself armed with a club, one of those who fullowed 
him carrying a similar weapon, while the other was 
armed with a weapon similar to a bill-hook. This Mr. 
H. told me was to clear a road through the reeds, if 
the animal should have retreated among them; the 
club being reckoned tho best instrument for a close 
encounter. 

We were soon seated in the canoe, and gliding down 
the stream as fast asa couple of pairs of brawny arms 
could urge us. Ina short time we reached the spot 
whero my adventure had happened, The small part 
of the bank not covered with reeds bore, from its san- 
guinc hue, evident proof that the wound the animal 
had received could not be very slight. Exactly op- 
posite this the reeds were crushed and broken, a sort 
of passage being formed among them so wido that a 
man could with titthe diffewlty onter. “My fricad com- 
manded a halt to see that the arms wereall in proper 
order. All being right, we listened attentively to 
hear if there was any noise which might direct us to 
our encmy. No sound, however, was heard. 

One of the negroes entered first, clearing with his 
bill-hook whatever obstructed our way. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. H. aud myself with our guns; while 
Ceesar and his fellow-servant <p up the rear. 
The reeds were in general nearly double our hight, 
and at the same time pretty close. However, we 
easily wade our way through them, sie assisted 
by the track which the serpent had evidently made. 

We had penetrated, I suppose, about thirty yards, 
when the fellow who was in advance gave the alarm 
that we were close upon the animal. 


Mr. H. ordered him to etop bebind, aad advancing 
along with me, we saw through the reeds part of the 
body of the monster, coiled up, aud part of it stretched 
out; but its head was invisible. Disturbed and ap- 
parently irritated by cur movements it turned and ap- 
pearedas though about to assault us. 


_ Webhad our guns read¥, and, just as we had caught 
a glimpse of its head, fired both at the earoe moment. 
From the obstruction of the reeds, all our shots did 
not tuke effect, but what did, seemed to be sufficient, 
for the animal fell hissing and rolling itself into a va- 


vitey of contortions, so that it Lecame very dangerous 


to approach. 


But Caesar, who scewed to possess a great deal of 
coolness aud audacity, motioned his master aud my- 
sclf not to fire againin the direction of the serpent, 
forced a way through the recds on one side, and mak- 
ing a circuit, came in. before it, ane succeeded in hit- 
ting it a violent blow, which stunned it; and a few re 
petitions of this gave us the victery. 
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CORECINESS OF A SENSUOUS RELIGION. 


Before we can sett'’e the often raised quest’on 
whether man can take pleasure in merely earthly 
gratifications, or cultivate a love for that which 1s 
physically and materially beautiful, without deterioat- 
ing from his spiritual, or higher nature, Jet us ask, 
does God love beautiful shapes and colors? an they 
form a basis of much that is seneuons. Go stand be- 
side the peacock, displaying above its arched back a 
host of golden clouds and setting suns in miniature, 
then you may learn, Go gather roses, or behold a 
tulip bed, tinted with such heavenly art, nicety, and: 
perfection; look at the golden backs of the watery 
tribe, or the silver crested, gem decked, spangled 
breasts of Lirde of hotter climes than ourg; or dive to 
ocean's bed, and bring up its pearly shelle; and you 
will learn that, not only does God exhibit a most de- 
cided taste and love for beautitul colors,in objects on 
the eurface uf the earth, but that “myriad fathoms 
deep, down on old ocean’s pavement stones,” are 
found the proofs, that epiritually minded as Jehovah 
is, He loves well harmonized tints and shades. 

Docs He love elegance in shapes? The crested 


¢wan. triumohing curves and lines of 
would gay eo; t 


symmetry und well-proportioned grace, would teach 
the same. Then turn to man, obserye his perfect 
form—tie painter’s study, that he may leara what is 
beauti!ul in shape—and ask. Then seek the flowers 
of earth, so full of grace and beauty; nay, the commog- 
estgreen leaf would prove our point. 

Does God love grandeur or magnificence? Ho has 
| done His best to make man think so anyhow: storin 
the bowels of the earth with gold and silver ore, anc 
all the metals in their great variety; hiding up his 
marble blocks, and almost a world of stone. to build 
or garpish earth’s palaces with; and ecattered lustrous 
gems about the earth, that man may pick them up, 
and, sfter using them fur his own adurnment, get from 
them a faint idea of the splendor of the world to come, 
when gates made of pearl, and cities built on gems, 
shall tell the truth that mortality may cease with us, 
but imortal.ty shall only usher in eensncus pleasures, 
controlled by righteous laws, in greater fullness and 
pertection still. | 

Who ewpl: ys himself wheeling world round world, 
lighting them up with luminferous powers to gratify 
pesibly the powers of taste, hearing, smell and sight 
| Of millions on their surfaces, after first endowing ther 
with those sensuous qualitice—-who? Who, to come 
to our little wor'd, spent eix days, or, as itis believed 
by some, six sn nes yeni in reducing to order this 
shapeleea globe, ca: sing the dry iand to appear that ver- 
- dant hills and flow: ry landscapes might rejoice be- 
neath vlue skies or calmly sleep whilst the watchman of 
the nizht—the moon, rises to silver over the abode 
of men and beaste? Who made the pulre to quicken, 
and the sonl to fill with grand emotions, when golden 
sunsets. calling forth the poetry of the spirit, and ite 
devotion too, rouse heavenly feelings in the breast, 


e noble horse, built with such | 


and adoration greater than the tongue can tell? or 
made the soul to dance, tremulous with joy at the 
sound of music’s heavenly strains? Who, ] sek? the 
hater of sensuons gratificution, or the lover of it? Ifa 
tree be known by its fruits, what kind of tree must 
that be, which has for ite fruits wnivi rse on universe, 
filled with systems, crowded down with untelluble, be- 
cause numberless senge-serving, sense-plt asing works 
of the Deity, each bearing testimony to the error ot 
the idea, that ‘‘it is not heavenly minded to love sen- 
sucus pleasures as part of one’s religion;” when stat- 
tered throughout boundlees space, lie the vast indica- 
tions of the Almighty’sJete: mination to furnish ma- 
terials for those pleasures, whether they are loved or 
not! The conclusion that we draw from all this, is, 
if God can be a heavenly-minded being (and all ac- 
knowledge He is,) and yet from day to day, year to 
year, from age to age, thus to be mixed up in earthly 
pursuits, mechanical operations, incessantly construct- 
ing and reconstructing, working among such. gress 
elements as worlds, with their atmospheres, seas, and 
inhabitaate, and suffer no pollution, lose nothing of 
His spiritual qualitiis, then may we hope to have 
sufficient of a spiritual character, even though it should 
lead us to go to the same extent, proportionally, in 
worldly-minded operations as those in which our 
Maker is eternally employed. For we cannot be s0 
far wrong in following in His track. He mak'ng, and 
we loving after it is made; He exbibiting his maater- 
ly hand in forma of beauty, exquisite cvloring, and 
} materials fur grandeur and magnificence, and we de- 
siring to possess what Ho has been good enough 50 
excellently to adorn for our happiness and pleasure. 
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FOUL PLAY. 


SY CBARLES READE AND BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER 


Hagel thought her reason was going; and instead of looking 
at the men’s eyes, it was hershe examined. But no; the sweet 
cheek was white, the _ had a fearful bollow all round them, 
but, out of,that cave, the light buzel eye. preternaturally large. 
but calm as ever, looked out, full of fortitude, resignation, and 


reason. 

“Don’t look at me,”’ said she, quietly ‘‘but take an opportuni. 
ty and look at them. They mean to kil! me.” 

Haz el looked furtively round; and, being enlightened in part 
by the woman’s intelligence, he observed that some of the men 
were actnally glaring at himself ina dreadful way. There waxa 
remarkable change in their eyes since be looked last. Ths 
pupils seemed diminished, the whites en!arged; and in a word, 
the characteristics of humanity bad. somehow, died out of thoze 
bloodshot orbs, ang the animal alone shone in them now; the 
wild beast driven desparate by hunger. : 

What be saw coupled with Helen's positive interpretation of 
it. was truly sickening. 

These men were six, and he but one. They had all claep 
knives; and he had only an old penknife. that would be euro to 
double up. or break off. if a blow were dealt witb it. 

He asked himself, in utter terror, what on earth he should | 


do. | 
The first thing seemed to be to join the men, and learn their 
minds: it might also be as well to prevent thie secret conference 
from going further. . 
He went boldly forward though sick at heart, and said. 
“Woll my lads, what is it?”’ 


The men were silent directly; and looked eullenly down. | 


' avoiding his eye yet were not ashamed. 
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FOUL PLAY. 


Z 


In a situation so terrible, the senses are sharpened, and Haze! 
dissected, in bis mind. this sinster look: and saw that Morgan, 
Pijnee. and Mackintosh were hostile to bim. 

But Welch and Cooper he hoped were «till friendly. . 

“Sir. said Fenner, civilly but doggedly. “we are come to 
thia now, that one must die, for the others to live: and the grea- 
ter part of us sre for casting lots all ronnd. and letevery nan, 
and every woman too, take their chance. That is fuir Sau, 

it?” 
“It is fair.’ said Cooper, witha terrible doggedness. “But 
itis hard,”’ he added. 

Harder that seven shonld die for one,” said Mackintosh 
“No, no: one must die for the seven.” 

Hazel represented, with all the force language possesses. 
that what they meditated was a crime, the fatal result of which 
was known by experience, 

But they beard in. ominons silence, 

Hazel went back to Helen Rolleston, and sat right dowa be- 
fore her. 

“Well! sald she, with eupernatural calmness. 

“Yon were mistuken,”’ be. 

“Then why have you placed yourself between them and me. 
No: no: their eyes have told me they have singled meout. but 
whatoes it matter? We poor creatures are all todie; and that 
oue is the happiest that dies firat, and dies unstained by such a 
crime. I heard every word you said, sir!” 3 
Hazel cast a piteous look on ber, and finding he could no 
longer deceive her as to their danger, and being weakened by 
famine, to trembling and crying. 

Helen Rolleston looked at him with calm and gent'e pity. 
Fora moment, the p&tient fortitude of @ woman made ber a 
bravo man’s superior. | 

Night came, and, for the first time, Hazel claimed two por- 
tions of the rum; one for himself, and one for Mies Ro}leston. 

He then returned aft, and took the hel. He loosened it, so 
a3 to be ready to uosbip itian a moment, and use it nea wea- 


on; 
/ The men huddled together forward; and it was easy to see 
that the boat was now divided into two hostile camps. 
Hazel sat quaking, with bis band on tho helm, fearing on at- | 
tack every moment, 
“Both beand Helen Istened acutely, and about threero’clock 
in the morning, a new incident eccurred, of a terrible‘fature. 
Mackintosh was heard to say “Serve out the rum, no allow- 


an, | 
‘ Then Hazel tonched Mizs Rolleston on tho shoulder, and in- 
sisted on her takiog half what was left of the marmalade; and 
bo touk the other helf. The time was gone by for economy: 
what they wanted now was strength, in case the wild beasts, 
maddened by drink, as‘well ag buoger, should attack them. 

Already the liquor had begun to tell, and wild bailos and 
yelis, and even fragments of ghastly songs, mingled with the 
groans of misery, in the doomed boat. : 

At sunrise there was. great swell upon the water, with 
sharp gusts at intervals; and on the horizon, to windward, 
might be observed a black epot in the eky. no bigger than a 
fly, But nono saw that; Hazel’s eye never left the raving 
wretches in the forepartof the boat; Cooper and Welch sat ia 
gloomy despair amid ships; and the others were huddled to- 
gether fo: ward. encouraging each otber to a desperate act. 

It was about eight o’cleck in the morning, Helen Rollesiou 
awoke from a brief doze. and said, “Mr. Hazel. I have bad a 
strange dream. 1 dreamed there was fuod, and plenty of it, on 
the ontside of this boat 

While these strange words were yet in her mouth, three of 
the ewilors enddenly 10se up with their knives drawn, and eyes 
lull of marder, acd staggered aft as fast as their enisebied 
bodies contd. 

Hazel uttered a lond ery, “Welch! Cooper! will you seg us 
buichered?”’ and rose to his feet. 

Cooper pnt out bis arm to stop Mackintozh, but was too Iats. 
He dia stop Morgan, however, and said, **Come, none of that; 
nv fin! play!’ 

rritated by this unexpected resistance, and maddened by 
drink, Morgan turned on Cooper and stabbed him; ho sank 
cown with a groan, on this Welch gave Moigan a fearlul gash, 
dividing bia jugular, and was stabbed in return by Prinee, but 
not severely: there tuo grappled and rolled over one another; 
Stabbing and enrsing at the bottom of the boat; meantime, 
Hazel had unehipped the helm, and Mackintosh was received 
by him with a point blank tirnetin the face from it that stag- 
gered bim, thongh a very powerful man, ana drove bim back- 


foot slipped, and he fell with great violence on his bead and 
urin; Mackintosh recovered himself, and sprang upon the stern 


Hazel writhed ronnd where he lay, and struck him deaperat 
on the Knee with the helm. The poor woman knew only Kew 
to suffer; she cowered a little, and put up two feeble bands. 
The knife deseended., 
But ihat cowering figure. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A purple rippling npon the water had for some little time 
been eviniog down fiow the east witb great rapidity: but, bent 
on bioudy work. the crew had not observed it. The bont 
beeled over nuder the sudden gust; but Mackintosh bad al- 
ready lust his fcoting under Hazel's blow, and the boom strik- 
ing him suddenly almest at the same moment, be went clean 
over the mp ints the sea; bestrack it with bis knife first. 

All their lives were now gone it Cooper, who bad alread 
recovered his feet, had not immediately cut the sheet witb h 
Knife; there was no time to slack it; and, even asit was. the 


“Ship the helm.” be roared, 
The boat righted directly the sheet was cut, the wet sail 


the helm end wiiggled slowly away before the whistling wind. 

Mackintosh ryse a few yards astern, and swam after the 
boat, with gre glaring eyes; the loose sail was not drawl 
but the wind*moved the boat onward. However, Mackintos 
guined slowly, and Hazel beld up an oar like a epear, and 
ehonted to — he must promiae solemnly to forego all vio- 
lence, or he should never come on board alivo. 

Mackintosh opened his mouth to reply; but, at the same mo- 
ment, Lis eyea suddenly dilated in a fearful way, und he went 
under water, with a gurgling ery. Yet, not like one drown- 
ing, but with a jerk, 

The next moment there was a great bubbling of the water 
a8 if displaeed by some large creatures struggling below, aud 
then the surface wae stained with blood 

And, lest there should be any doubt as to the wretched man’s 
fate, the buge back fin of o monstrous shark came sooa after, 
gliding round andronnd tbe rolling boat, awaiting the next 
victim. 


who, hurrying to kill, had met a violent death, the unwounded 
lor; Fenner, excited by the fracas broke forth into singing, 
and so completed the horror of a wildjand awful scene; for still 
while he shouted, langbed, and sang,ethe sbark swam calmly 
round and ronod, and the boa’ crepf~on., ber white sail be- 


| spattered with blood—which was notso before—and in ber 


bottom Jay one man dead as a stone; a@d two poor wretches, 


openly sucking their bleeding wounds, to quench fora moment, 
their Intolerable thirst, 

Oh, littie do we, who never pases a single day, without bite or 
enp, know the aoimal, man, io these dire extremities. 


CHAPTER X2X21. 


At last Cooper ordored Fenner to hold his jaw, and come aft, 
and he!p sail the beat. 

But the man, being now stark mad, took no notice of the or- 
der. His madness grew on bim. and took a turn by no means 
uncommon in these cases. He raw before him sumptuous 
feasta. and streams of fresh water flowing. These he began to 
deacribe with great volnbility and rapture, smacking his lips 
and exulting: and so he went on tantalizing them till 
noon. 

Meantime, Cooper asked Mr. Hazel if he conld sail the boat. 
The eqnall bad passed, and the breeze was now eteady from 


the south west, 

“I can eteer,” said Lazel, “but that isall, Nyrightarm is 
benumbed,”? 

The s lvery voice of Helen Rolleston then nttered brave and 
welenme words. “1 will do whatever yon tell me, Mr. 
Cooper.” 

“Lone lifs to yon, miss!” eaid the wonnded seaman. He 
then directed her how to reef the sail, and splice she sheet 
whi h he had heen ebliged to ent, and. in a word, to eail the 
boat: which she did, with some little assistance, 

And eo they el! depended npon her, whom some of them bad 
been for killing; and ibe bloud-etained boat glided before the 


Wares against the mast, but, in delivering this thrust, Hazel’s , wind. 


$ 


31 


thwart with bis knife up and gleaming over Helen osu 
ey” 


lower part of the sail was drenched, and tho boat full of water. © 


fapped furiously, and the boat having way on her, ylelded to - 


ance,’’ and tho demand was instantly complied with by Mor Now, while the water was yet stained with his life-blood 


Prince and Welch, their short-lived fend composed forever, sat - 
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At two p.m. Fenner jnmped suddenly up, and, looking at the 
with raptitre, cried out, ‘Aha! my boys, here’s a beautiful 
mreen meadow; and there’sa sweet brook with bulrushes; 
Ween, green, green! Let’s have a-roll among the daisies.” 
And, in a moment, ere any of hiss‘iff and wounded shipmates 
could put out a band, he threw himself on his back upon the 
water. and sunk forever, with inexpressiblé rapture on bis 
corpse-like face. 

A feeble groan was the only tribute thoso who remained 
behind could afford him. 
' At three p.m. Mr. Hazel happened to look over the weather 
. gide of the boat, as she heeled to leeward under a smart breeze, 
and he saw a shell or two fastened to her side, about eleven 
inches above her keel. He looked again,and gave a loud 
burrah. ‘“Barnacles! barnaoles!” he cried. ‘‘I see them stick- 


ing,” 
tic leaned over, and, with some difficulty, detached one, and 
held it up. 

It was not a barnacle, but a curious oblong shbell-fish, open 
-at one end, 


At the sight of this, tho wounded forgot thelr wounds, and 


leaned over the boat’s side, dotaching the shell-fish with their 
knives. They broke thom with the handles of their knives, 
and devoured the fish. They were as thick as a man’s floger, 
and about an inch long, and as sweet asa nut. It seems that 
inthe long calm these shell-fish had fastened on the boat. 
More than a hundred of them were taken off La weather side, 
and evenly divided. 

Miss Rolleston, at Hazel’s carvest request, ate only six, aud 
these very slowly, and laid the rest by, But the sailors could 
not restrain themselves; and Prince, in particular, gorged him- 
self so fiercely that he turned purple iu the face, and began to 
breathe very hard. 

That black speck on the horizon, bad grown ” noon to a 
beetle, and by three o’clock to something more like an ele- 
phant, and it now diffused itself into a huge black cloud, that 
gradually ovorepread the heavens; and at last, ubont balf-an- 
hour before sunset, came a peculiar chill, and then, in due 
= a ov two fell upott tho parctied wretohes. 

sat, less like animals than like plants, al] stretching toward 
their preserver. - 

Their eyes were turned up to tbe clouds, so were their 
- mouths, and their arms and hands held up towards it. 

The drops increased in namber, and praise went up to hea- 
ven io return. 


Patter, patter, patter; down came a shower, a rain--a heavy 


steady rain. 

With icries of joy, thog put out every vessel4o eatch it; they 
lowered the sail, and, putting ballast in the center, bel- 
lied into a great vessel to catch it. They used all their spare 
canvass to catch it. ‘Bhey filled the water tank with it; they 
filled the keg that had held the fatal spirit; and all the time 
they were sucking the wet canvass, and their own clothes, and 
their very bands and garments on which the life-giving drops 


ng. 
gen-they set their little sail again, and prayed for land to 
Him who had sent them wind an rain. 


CHATTER XXIII. 


The breere declined at sunset; but it rained at intervals 
duriug the night; and by the morning they were somewhat 
chilled. .. 

Death had visited them again during the night. Prince was 
discovered dead and~ cold; his wounds were mere scratches, 
and there seems to be no doubt that he died by gorging him. 
self —_ more food than his enfeebled system could possibly 

est. 
hus dismally began a day of comparative bodily comfort, 
= pois) distress, cepecially to Miss Rolleston and Mr. 
azel. 

Now that this lady and gentlemen were no longer goaded io 
madness by physical suffering, their higher sensibilities resuw- 
ed their natural force, and the miserable contents of the blood- 
stained boat shocked them terribly. Two corpes and two 
wounded men. 

Mr. Hazel, however, soon came to one resolution, and that 
was to read the funeral service over the dead. and then com- 
mit them to the deep, He deelared this intention, and Cooper, 
who, though wounded, and appareatly sinking, was still skip- 
per of the boat, acquiesced readily, . 

Mr. Hazel took the dead men's knives and (their moucy out 
of their pockets, and read the burial service over thom; ibey 


were then committed to the deep ‘This sad ceremony per- 
formed, he addressed a few words to the survivors. 
“My friends and brot*ers in affiictiou, we ought not to hope 


soon to forget Divine justice. But we are not forbid den to 
hope for others. Those, who are now gone, weré guilty of a 
terrible crime; but then they were tempted more than their 


earth: we may, therefore, hope they will escape punishment 
hereafter, And it is for us to profit by their fate, and bow to 
Heaven’s will; even when they drew their knives food in plenty 
was within their reach, and the signs of wind were on the gea, 
and of rain in the sky. Let us be more patient than they w ere 
and place our trust—— What is that upon the water to the lee- 
ward? A piece of wood floating?’ ; 

Welch stood and looked. “Can’t makeitout. Steer along- 
side of it, miss, if you please.’ And he crept forward, 

Presently he became excited, and directed those in the stern 
how to steer the boat close to the object without going over it. 
He begged themall to be silent. Hoe leaned over the boat side 


and flung it into the boat with a shout of triumph; but sank ex- 
hausted by the effort. ‘ 

It was a young turtle; and being asleep on the water, or in- 

had allowed them to capture it, 
This wasindeed a godsend; twelve pounds of succulent meat. 
It was instantly divided, and Mr, Hazel contrived, with some 
difficulty, to boil a portion of it. He onjoyed it greatly; but 
Miss Rolleston showed a curious and violent antipathy to it, 
scarcely credible under the circumstances. Not so the sailors. 
They devoured it raw, what they could get at all. Cooper 
could only get down a mouthful or two; be had received his 
death wound, and was manifestly sinking. ; 

He revived, however, from time to time, and spoke cheerfu)- 
ly whenever he spoke at all. Welch informed him of every in- 
cident that took place, however wfnute. Then be would pod, 
or utter a syllable or two. 

On being told that they} cro passing through scaweed, he 
expressed a wish to seesome of it, and, when be had examined 
it, he said to Hazel, “Keep up your heart, sir; you are not a 
hundred miles from land”’ He added gently, after a pause, 
‘‘but Iam bound for another port.” 

About five in tho afternoon, Welch came aft, with the tears 
in his eyes, tosay that Sam‘was just goiug to slip his cable, 
end had something to say to them. 

They went to him directly and Hazel tuck his hand, and ex- 
horted him to forgive all his enemies. 

“Tfan’t a got none,’’ was the reply. 

Hazel then, afler a few words of religious exhortation aud 
comfort, asked him if be could do anything for him. : 

“Ay, said Cooper, solemnly. ‘Got pen and ink aboard 
any of ye?” 

have a pencil,’ said Helev, earnestly; then tearfully, 
“ob dear! itis to male his will.”’ After searching in vain for 
paper, she Offered her prayer-book, which bad two blank leaves 
under each cover. P 

The dying man saw it, and rose into that remarkable energy 
which sometimes precedes the departure of the soul. 

“Write!” said he, in bis deep, full tones. 


“J, Samnel Cooper, able seaman, am going to slip my cable, 
aud sail into the presence of my Maker.”’ . 

He waited till this was written. 

‘*And so I speak the truth.”’ 


“The ship Proserpine was destroyed wilfall.” 
“The men bad more allowance than they signed for.” 
“The mate was always ply ing the captaiu with liquor,” 


“Two days before ever the chip leaked tho mate got the long 
boat ready.” 


“When the Prosperiue sank, we was on her port quarter, 
aboard the cuttgr, was me and my messmate Tom Welch.” 


“We saw two auger boles in her stern, about (wo inches di- 
ameter.”’ 


“Them two holes were made from within, for the splinters 


too much from Divine mercy for ourselves; or we should come 


flesh could bear; and they received their punishment here onr 


as they néared it. He clutched it suddenly with both hands, 
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“She was a good ship, and met with no stress of weather to 
speak of, on that voyage.” 


“Joo Wylie scuttled her an‘ destroyed ber people.” 


“D—n his eyes!” 


Mr. Hazel tvas shocked at this finale: but be knew what 
sailors are, and bow little meaning there is in their set:phrases, 
However, as a clergyman, be could not allow these to be 
Cooper's last words: so he said earnestly, ‘Yes, but my poor 
fellow, you said you forgave ail yourenemies. We all need 
forgiveness, you know.” . 

“That is true, sir.” 

“And you forgive this Wylie, do you not?” 

“Ob Lord.-ves,”’ said Cooper,faintly. “I forgive the luabber; 
d--—n him!’ 

Haviog said these words with some difficulty, he becaine 
lethargic, and so remained for two hours. Indeed he spoke but 
onee more, end that was to Welch; though tbey wero all about 
him then. “Messmate,”’ said he, ina voice that was now faint 
and broken, “you and I must sail together on this new voy- 
age. I’m going out of port first; but” (in a whisper of incon- 
ecivable tenderness and simple cunning) “I'll lie-to outside the 
harbor till yon come out, my bo. Then he paused a moment. 
Then he added, softly, “For [ love you. Tom,” 

These sweet words were the last of that rugged, silent sailor, 
who never threw aword away, and whose rough breast cne 
closed a friendship as of the ancient World, tender, truc, and 
everlasting, that swectened his life and ennobled his doath. 
As be deserved mourners, 80 be had true onos, 

liig last words went home to the afflicted hearts that heard 
thom. and the lady and gentleman; whose lives he had saved 
at cost of his own, wept aloud over their departed friend: But 
his messmate’s eve was dry. When all wagover, he just 
turned to the mourners, and said, gravely, “Thauk yo, sir; 
thank ye kindly, ma‘am.” 

And then ho covered the body decently with the spare can- 
yass, and lay quietly down, with bis own head pitlowed upon 
those lored remains. 

Towards zflerncon, seals were cbaerved sportiag on the wa- 
fers; but no aitempt was made to capture them. Indeed, Misa 
Rollesion had quite enough ta do to sail the boat with Mr. Ha- 
zel’s assisiance. 

‘The night pagszed, and the morning brought notbing new; 
except that they fellin with seaweed in such quantities, the 
boat conld hardly get through it. 

Mr. ilazel examined this seaweed carefully, and brought sev- 
eral kinds upon deck. Amongst the varieties was one like thin 
green strips of spinach, very tenderand succulent. His botas- 
ical researches incluced seaweed, and he recognized this as 
one ofthe edible rock-weeds. There was very little of it com- 
paratively, but he took great pains,and io two boura’ time,bad 
gathered as much as might filla good slop-basin. He washed 
it in fresh water and then asked Miss Rollesten for a pocket 
bundkerebief. This he tied sous to make a bag. and contrived 
{o boil it with tbe few chips of fuel that remained on board. 

After he had boiled it ten miuntes, there was no more fuel, 
excerpt a bowl or two, and the boat-hook, one pair of oars, and 
the midsbip, and stern, thwarts, , 

Iie tasted it, and found it glutinous and delicious; be gave 
Miss Rolleston scme, and then fed Welch with the rest. He, 
poor fellow. enjoyed this seaspinach greatly; he could no lou- 
ger sWallow meat. 

While Hazel was feeding him, 2 fight of ducks passed over 
thelr beads, high in the air, 

Welch pointed up at them. 

Ah} said Helen, “if we had but their wings!” 

Presently « bird was seen coming in the same direetiun, but 
fiying very slowly, and et last, to their great surprise, came 
flapping and tried to settle cn the gunwale of the boat. Welch, 
With that instinct of slaughter which belongs to*men, struct: 
the boat-book into the bird's back; and it was,soon despatched. 
it proved to be one of that very flock of ducks that had passed 
over their heads. aud a ¢rab was fonnd fastened tots leg. It 
is supposed that the bird, to break its long flight, bad rested 
on some reef, aud, perbaps, been too busy Ashivg; and caught 
this Tartar, 

Uazel pounced upon it. 

“Heaven las sent this for you; because you cavuot eat tur- 
le.’ But the neat moment be blushed and recovered bis rea- 
kon. “See,” said be, referring to her own werds, “this poor 
bird bad wings; yet death overtook, ber.” 


+ 


He sacrificed a bowl for fuel, and boiled the duck and the 


crab in ene pot, and Misa Rolleston ate demurely but eine 


fully of both. Of the crab‘s sbell he made a little drinki 


vessel for Miss Rolleston. eg 


Cooper remained witbont funeral rites all this time; the rea- 
son was that Welch lay with his bead pillowed upon bis dead 
friend, and Hazel had not the heart to disturb him. 

But it was the survivors’ duty to commit bim to the deep, 
and so Hazel sat down by Welch, and asked him kindly 
whether he would not wish the services of the Church to be 
read over bis departed friend. 

“In course, sir,’”’ said Welch. 

But the next moment be took Hazel’s meaning, and said bur- 
riedly, “No, no; I can’t let Sam be buried in the sea. Ye soe, 
sir, Sam and I, we are used to one another, and an’t abide 
to part with him, alive or dead.” 

“Ab!” said Hazel, the best friends must part when death 
takea one.” 

“Ay, ay, when t’other lives But, Lord bless you, eir! I 
be long astara of my messamate hero; can’t you see 
that 

“Heaven forbid!’ said Hazel, surprised and alarmed. “Why, 
yee are not wounded, mortally, as Cooper was. Have a good 

eart, man, and we three will all see old England yet.’’ 

“Well, sir,’ said Welch, coolly, ‘I'll tell ye: me and my 
shipmate, Prinee, was a culting at one anotber with our knives 
a smart time, (and I do wonder, when I think of that 
day’s work, for I liked the man well enough; but rum atep of 
starvation plays bell with seafaring men;) well, sir, as I was 
asaying he let more bleod out of me than I could afford to 
loss under the circumstances. And, ye sce, I can't make fresh 
blood, because my throat is so swelled by the drought, I can’t 
swallow much jneat, co I'm safe to lose the number of my 
mess; and, another thing, my heart isn’t altogether set towards 
living. Sam, here, be give me an order; what, didn’t ye bear 
him? ‘I'll lie to outside the bar,’ says he. ‘till you come ont.’ 
He expects me to come out in his wake. Don't ye, Sam—that 
was?” and he laid his hand gently on theremains. “Now, sir, 
I shall ax this lady and you afavor. I want to lie alongside 
Sam. But if you bury him inthe sea, and me ashore, why d—n 
my eyes if I shan’t bo a thonsand years or #0 befure I can 
find out my own messmate. Etarnity is a ‘nation big place, 
I’m told, a hundred times as big as both oceans. No, sir; 
you'll make land, by Sam/’s reckoning, to-morrow, or next 
day, wind and tide permitting. I'll take care of Sam’s bull 
till then, and we’ll lle together till the angel blows that there 
trumpet; and then we'll go aloft together, and, as soon as 
ever we have made our scrape to our betters, we'll both 
speak a good word for you and the lady; a gery preity lady 
sho is, and a good-hearted, and the best plucked one I ever 
did see in any distressed craft; now don’t ye cry, miss, don’t 
ye cry, your trouble is pretty near over; he said you Was 
not a bundred miles from land; I don’t know bow he knew 
that, be was always a better seaman than I be; but say it be 
did, and that is enough, for he was a man as nerer told a 
lie, nor wasted a word.” 


Welch could witor no more just then; for the glands of bis 
throat were swollen, and he epoke with considerable diff- 
culty. 
hat could Hazel reply. The judgment is sometimes 
ashaméd to contradict the heart with cold reasons. 

He only said, with a sigh, that be saw no signs of land, and 
believed they bad gone on the wrong course,and were in the 
heart of the Pacific. 

Welch made no answer, but alook of good-natured con- 
tempt. 
The idea of this parson contradicting Sam Cuoper! 

The sun broke, and revealed the illimitable ocean; them- 
solres a tiny speck on it. 

Mr. Hazel whispered Mies Rolleston that Cooper must be 
buried to-day. 

At ton p.m. they passed through more seaweed; bul this 
time they bad to eat the sea-spinach raw, and there was very 
little of it. ? 

At noon, the sea was green in places. 

Welch told them this was a sign they were wearing land. 

At fuur pm. a bird, about the size and color of a wood- 
pecker, settled on the boat’s mast. Hazel remarked that it was 
a land-bird lost, like them, upon the ocean. 

The bird, having rested, few to the north-west. 

Gelen, by one of those inspired impulses ber sex bavo, al- 
tered the boat’s course directly, and followed the bird. 
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PORTRALT GALLERY. 


MR. CHARLES DILLON. 


After an absence of some years at the astipodes, and trav- 
eling nearly round the sand “Mr. Charies Dillon, the once-po- 
pular tragedian and nelodramatic actor, has again returned to 
the English stage. and made lis re-appearance in London. We 
therefore take the oppurtunity of presenting bis memoir. 

Mr, Charles Dillon was born at Diss, in Norfolk. in 1820, and 
may uly be said to bave been cradied onthestage. Both bis 
parents fullowed the theatricu! profession, His mother attain- 
ed great eminence as a leading actress at Neweastle, with 
Ma ‘ready, in his father’s company; an) also occupied the 

game position with Elinund Kean at Exeter, Weymouth, and 
Guernsey, during the three years precediog thay great tragedi- 
aos triumph in London. 

After having completed the usnal branches ofa general 
education, young Charles Dillon at once adopted the atage as 
bis future career, Before be had reached his filteenth year, be 
was engaged by Mr. Donclasa us stuge-manager for a London 
theatre, and to perform in juvenile parts; and mucb to the 
credit of his early training, this responsible position he retain- 
ed for two years, winning the respect of many well-known 
actors advancing in life, who were bound to admit that the lad 
showed wonderful aptitude in the business, for his years. . He 
next appesred in small parts at the Surrey Theatre, under 
Davidge; also in ballet. In eeveral of bis minor characters 
hére, be showed with such prominence as to ca!) forth bigien- 
comiums from tho late Mr. T. P. Cooke and 8. Butler’ Both of 
these — him every encouragement, and urged that if he de- 
voted himself thoroughly to his art, he would one day win a 
leading position 

For a sbort time, however, Charies Dillon left the stage, in 
otder to indulge in literary pursuits. He felt that dramatic 
authorship was bis true line. This, in a young manof sighteen 


with oeonsiderablo imaginative powers. was very excusable. 


He devoted himself to writing melodramas and magazine ar- 
ticles. A these early productions may be mentioned 
“John Anderson, my Joe *’ which was accepted by Yates and 
Gladstone. learning the dtudgery of an anthors’ life, 
and the precarions nature of a subsistence in that direction. he 
‘again returned to the Thespian art, wisely taking a twelve 
month's tour in the country ere again appearing on the London 
boarcs, His first re engagement in the metropolis was at the 
City of London, where he opened after tho talented but ill-fat- 
od Elton. in the character of Hamlet. His performance was a 
desided success; and be played a round of characters in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


Quitting the East-end, be rejoined his old manager, Mr. 
Douglass, at the Marylebone Theatre, where he resumed his for- 
mer post as stage manager, and at the same time beld the poai- 
tion of leading actor and dramatic author. This part of the 

oung man's caresr was the more remarkable, as at the time 

r. Dition had not yet raached bis twenty-third year. Still be 
was not satisfied with his position. To plod upwards in Lon. 
don, and take his stand among the great «tars then in high fa- 
vor, he found ivcompatibie with bis ambitions disposition. He 
thérefore came to a somewhat extraordinary*determination for 
an actor,and revereed tho order of things. The usnal rule 
with provincial tragedians. or indeed, with the general body of 
theatrical aspirants, is to reach London, where they all imagine 
théy will eoon attain fame and position. Oa the contrary, Mr. 
Dilion résolved to visit the provinces, and not return to town 
until be could at once step to the fore. His settled plan was 
to visit every theatre of any pretentions in Great Britain, and 
so build up renown which would ultimately land him in what 
Se considered his proper position. 


“Alis first venture was at Sheffield, whers he hecame manager, 
and soon made hismark. Such crowds assembled nightly to 
witness his performance a3 had never been seen on any previ- 
ous occasion. ani large numbers every evening were unable 
to obtain admission. Some men, obtaining so great a popular- 
ity and peenniary gain at the sams time, wonld hive thonght 
thia aufficient. Noco with Mr. Dillon. This was but one tri- 
umph. aud be was the more strengthened in his determination 
to win more. He next visited Manche-ter, taking a minor 
house to begin with Jere again so creat was bis snecessa, 
that the theatre would not hold his audiences. The press spoke 
of him in the highest terms, and s:ate: that na euch an actor 
had appeared before them since “ithe meteor like Edmund 
Kean.’’ He was soon compe!led to leave for a superior and 
more commodious establisiment, and accordingly removed to 


the Theatre Royal, where his career was still more trinmphant. 
For hours before the performances commenced, crowds be+ 
sieged the doors, and the whole city may be said to Lave been 
in a state of theatrical commotion. 

With additional laurels and increased finances, be turned bis 
back upon Manchester for a time in order to fulfill bis original 
purposes. To follow bim from plave to place would occupy 
too much of our epace; but euttice it to say, that in all partsof 
England, Ireland. and Scotland. which he jn turn visited, he 
achieved, more or less, the same succers which he hed exe 
perienced at Sheffield and Manchester, becoming daily an im- 
mense favorite with all classes of people. At length, after 
fourteen years’ tour, Mr. Dillon made up bis mind to returao to 
London. His re-appearance took place at Sadler's Wells in 
1856, under the management of Mr, Charles Webster. From 
thence he entered upon the management of the Lyceum, where 
fur a time he became the rage. The Times described bim as 
remarkable histrionic phenomenon;”’ and. speaking of his 
Belphegor, suid, ‘There was an inténsity of affectionate grief 
in the action that was the very perfection of pathos.’”’ And 
again, of his Othello, the same paper remarked. ‘From the be. 
ginning to the end of the tragedy, Mr. Dillon made, as it were, 


aconstant encroachment on the sympathies of bis andience; | 


and, when the curtain had fallen, bis sway bad become univer- 
sally acknowledged.’ Another critic. in the Atheneum, ob- 


served, “That all was surprisingly original. and much that was | 
like a newrevelation of the Shakesperian mind;” while the | 
National Magazine said, *‘We have, in Mr. Dillon, an aetor | 
“ern | alive to the noblest impulses of humanity, ideal, there- | 

n tho conception and groundwork of bis characters, and | 
most real and familiar in his mude of presenting themj—an | 
actor who reflects no predecessor and no echool, and with | 
whom, in bis own line, no new candidate can for a moment be | 


fore, 


compared, since the cessation of Mr. Macready.” 


Here, then, he had reached the summit of bis ambition. His | 
theatre waa crowded nightly: all the papers eulogized bim; | 
ng public he was an especial favo- | 

rite. In the midst of these splendid triumphs, circumstances | 
arose, apart from bis managerial eareer or bis talents as an ace | 


and with the whole play-go 


tor, and he was obliged to give up the Lyceum, and return 


again to the provinces, whero he was received by hisold friends | 


with increased enthnsiagsm. 


In 1860, Mr. Dillon once more trod the London boards, and | 
appeared to large audiences at Drury Lane, St. James’, Sad. 
Alter | 
this, he went to Anatralia, where he had a long and successful | 
He aleo visited New Zealand, California, Canada, the © 


ler’s Wells, Marylebone, and the National Standard. 


careor. 
United States, and other parts, and after fabout seven years’ 


absence, returned to Sadler's Wells, on February 17th of the | 
present year, opening with King Lear, one of bis best charac. | 
is reception bere was gratifying and warm, many old | 
After a | 
round of Shakeaperian parts, he closed his engagement here | 
with Belpbegor, which he played with bis wonted fervor and | 


ters. 
friends specially attending to welcome him back. 


pathos. He has since appeared at Drury Lane, for the benefit 
of Mir. Chatterton, where bis reception was most entbusiastic. 


THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON. 


The vast structure built by Nebuchadnezzar, which 
has been celebrated in all ages as one of the wonders | 
of the world, under the name of the Hanging Gardens | 


of Babylon, was realy an artificial mountain or meant | 
to bo such. It was built to gratify the desire of a | 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar, named, Amytis, who baving | 
been a native of a mountainous country towards tlie | 
north, soon grew tired when she came to Babylon, of 
the level monotony of the country there; and she said 
to her hugband that she longed for the sight of a bill. 
Her husband therefore undertook to build her one. | 
The structure consisted of a series of platforms, or | 
> 
terraces, supported on arches of masonry, placed ono | 
above the other, and raised so high that the upper | 
one was above the walls of the city, so that the spec | 
tator, standing upon it, could not only look down upon 
all the streets and squares of the town, but eould also | 
extend his view beyond the walls and survey the 


| 


| 


| 
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TAME CROCODILES. 


whole surrounding country. The several terraces | 


were supported on immense arches of masonry. The 
lateral thrust of the arches wae resisted by a solid 
wall twenty-two feet thick, which bounded and closed 
the structure on every side. The platforms covering 
the arches‘and forming the terraces, were constructed 
of immense flat blucks of stone, cemented ut the 


joints with bitumen. Above this bitumen, upon which. 


at the top of all, was a flooring of brick, which formed 
the upper surface of the platform. 

On this foundation was laid a thick stratum of gar 
den-mould, deep enough to afford support and nourish- 
ment to the largest trees. The gardens made upon 
these platfurms were laid out in the most costly and 
elegant manner, and were provided with statues and 
fouitains, and with the choicest fruits, and the rarest 
aud most beattiful shrubs and trees, and parterres of 
brilliant flowers, and seats, and bowers, and ornament- 
ed arbors—with everyti.ing, in short, which the horti- 
culturists of the day could devise to complete the at- 
tractiveness of the scene. The ascent trom each of 
theee terraces to the one above was by a bread and 
beautiful flight cf steps, and visitors who ascended 
from one to the other saw on each successive platform, 
new, and ever-changing beauties, in the varied arrange- 
ments of walks and trecs, and beds of flowers, and 
in the uew views of the surrounding country, 
which became, of course wider and more commanding 
the higher they ascended. : 

There were spacious and airy apartments built 
among the arches below, which opened out upon the 
successive terraces. These apartments commanded 
very beautiful siews, both of the gardens before them 
and of the country beyond. The interior of them was 
splendidly decorated, and they were fitted with all 
necessary conveniences for serving refreshments to 
guests, and for furnishing them with amusements and 
entertainments of every kind On the upper platform 
was a resevoir of water, supplied by vast engines con- 
cealed within the structure. Pipes and other hydraulic 
machinery conducted this water to all the lower ter- 
races, in order to supply the various fountains, and to 
irrigate the ground. In fact, so vast was the extent 
and so magnificent the decorations of this urtificial 
hill, that as long as it endured it was considered, by 
common consent, as one of the wonders of the world. 


TAME CROCODILES. 

India, the land of wonders, is not less rich in ‘its 
zoology than in its vegatable productions. Abounding 
in the half-reasoving elephant, the royal tiger, the 
rhinocerous, the camel, the sacred apes, and mar- 
shalled armies of movkeys, we find that it has also 
the erocodile—the animal that was held sacred by the 
anc’ent Egyptians as the cow is by the Hindoos, and 
traces of whose former worship we can discern scatter- 
ed hither and thither over all of those reigons of the 
farther East. One of Vishnu's incarnat.ons is said 
to be in the form of a crocodile. 

The Gangetic crocodile grows to the length of near- 
ly thirty f-et, and is a3 dangerous as the Nilotic, from 
which it differs chiefly in its narrow, long, and hooked 

roboscis. There is another species of crocodile in the 
| mesa called Ghurri-aul, so named from an excres- 
cence, in the furm of a ball, near the end of the nose, 


which tapers from the head, and ends abrupt, like the 


snout of adeg. There is a smaller species not above | 
twelve feet long. 


The head and neck are half the 
length of the body, the gape of the month is of fur- 
midable width. It does not attack man but eagerly 
devours dogs, It is always foundin the tanks after 
the annual inundations, and is supposed to be brought 
down from some of the streams which flow into the 
Ganges, but it never descends into that river. 

This species is particularly venerated by the Hin. 
doos.as a consecrated an'mal. They used to be maijn- 
tained in the ditches of tortified places, as coutribut- 
ing to their defence. 

In the island of Java there are also relics of a for- 
mer general worship of the crucodile. The Cacerta 
(lizard,) an inoffensive land animal, is external! 
formed like the crocodile, which frequents the canals 
aud rivers in the neighborhood of Batavia. From 
being an object of fvar, by a transi‘ion of sentiment it 
became an object of veneration, and offerings are now 
made to itas to a deity. When the Javan feels him- 
sel! diseased, he builds himself a kind of coop, and fills 
it with such -eatables as he supposes will be most 
agreeable to the crocodiles. He places the coop on 
the bank of the river, or canal, confidently expecting 
that by the means of such off-rings he shall get rid of 
bis complaints. Should any person prove so wicked 
as to take away these viands, that person would then 
draw upon himself the malady. Like the ancient 
Egyptians, the inhabitants in some districts of Java 
bring up and tame the crocodile, adurning bis ears 
with rings of precious: stones and gold, and fixing or- 
naments about Ins fore feet. ‘They also supply bim 
regularly with fuod, offer victims to him, treat him re- 
specifully while he is liviug, and embalm aud bury 
Lim in a conscecrated coftin. 

Upon treading in the footsteps of this ancient . wor- 
ship, one is irresis'ibly inclined to ask whetber the 
custom of einbalming the crocodile was borrowed from 


the ancient Egyptians, or oid the lat er derive it, with 


their own origin, from a still more primitive Eastern 
source? That the cricodile, as well as the ibis, and 
other bestial objects of Egyptian idolatry, was -inter- 
red with the honors of being embalmed is expressly 
stated by Herodotus, the truthful father of history; and 
in our day we have the same custem presented to us 
in the remote island of Java, almost leading, we should 
imagine, coupled with the Gangetic and other hom 


| paid to the crocodile, that at one period the religion 


of old Egypt was common, or, at all events, wiaely- 
spread from the shores of the Nile to Indo-China, and 
the islands cf the Indian Ocean. Bot the subject is 
too recondite fur more than a passing allusion, and we 
only mentioned it in connection with our r marks, be- 
cause, while jotting them down, it struck us as uffurd- 
ing another extraoraiuary instance of the energy of 
the English, that while abroad, whether for pleasure 
or profit, they manage to find time, not only to rake 
up the ashes ofthe past, but to gather illustrations pf 
the present. ee 

Kurrachee ia the station where the shore end j 
laid of the submarine cable, which connects London 
by electric communication with the governntent, and 
press, and commercial authoritias of India, 


It is an important place, and gives that country the | 


command of the moutlia of the indus, and the whole 
of the right bank of that great and important river, 
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